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From Brazil to the U. S. 



I wonder if you will smile when I tell you that in the July 
number of Poetry I enjoyed most D. H. Lawrence and Hilda 
Conkling? D. H. Lawrence has the trick of realizing the incidents 
of a tragedy in their cosmic relation, and using this background of 
inhuman values to throw the exquisite and torturing insignificance 
of human suffering into relief. He is a god playing at humanity. 
When I read the little girl's poems I felt as though the one called 
Narcissus might just as well be called Hilda, and so be perhaps 
more appropriately named. She has the unashamed animism of 
the true poet. 

Of course I was interested in Edna Worthly Underwood's letter 
from Rio, though from the tone of it I am afraid she must be a 
newcomer and in some part have mistaken quantity for quality. 
La Revista de Semana, Fon-Fon, Revista Souza Cruz, and O Malho 
all publish a great deal of verse, and I doubt if any American 
papers, so preoccupied with politics as are Fon-Fon and Malho 
in particular, give any comparable consideration to what passes for 
the art of the nation. But Rio de Janeiro poets do not "sing like 
birds," unless the critic refers to the slight variation which the 
mechanism of bird expression allows to the individual songster. 
These poets are indeed most often technicians of type, and often as 
little aware of the deepest significances which their environment 
presents as are the birds of Mrs. Underwood's comparison, who 
sing on heedless of the jungle's proximity. Evelyn Scott 



ANNOUNCEMENT OF AWARDS 

Each November of Poetry's history has brought to the 
members of its staff the agreeable duty of awarding two or 
more prizes. When the magazine began, prizes in this art 
were practically unheard-of in America, although annual 
prizes and scholarships in painting, sculpture, architecture 
and music have been common. The editors believed, and 
still believe, in these awards, both as a stimulus to the 
artists and as a kind of advertisement of the art before the 
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public. We believe that they are as well deserved, and as 
effective for these purposes, in poetry as in the other arts, 
and we rejoice that the example of the magazine is being 
followed by the Poetry Society of America, through Col- 
umbia University, and that other institutions and individuals 
are considering the bestowal of such awards. 

Compared with other artists the poet, as everyone should 
know, is absurdly ill-paid. Poetry is, we believe, almost 
the only one of the special magazines which has been able 
to pay anything to its contributors, yet we should hate to 
expose the ridiculous smallness of our checks for some now 
famous poems of the past seven years: ridiculous, compared 
with the five, eight, even ten thousand dollars paid to our 
contemporary painters and sculptors of equal rank for a 
single work of no greater beauty and inherent value. Nor 
will the few prizes offered in this art bear comparison with 
the numerous and extremely large awards to painters and 
sculptors in our various large cities — for example, thirty- 
four hundred dollars in five prizes, accompanied by gold, 
silver and bronze medals, at a single annual exhibition of 
the Chicago Art Institute! 

Poetry would like to change all this — it would like to 
be rich enough to pay for poems at least a living wage, so 
that poets would not have to face the grim alternative of 
starving or getting an engrossing and art-destroying job. 
The editors constantly run up against cases of poignant 
suffering caused by this condition — suffering which, far 
from enriching the poet's art. tends to stifle it altogether. 
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They could dispose of thousands a year to individuals who 
desperately need the money, and whose talent gives them 
fully as much right to financial endorsement as the numerous 
American art students have who enjoy local or travelling 
scholarships, or even large allowances, with studio and resi- 
dence, from the American Academy at Rome. 

If these arguments sound familiar, almost a repetition 
of those offered last year and the years before, it must be 
because we hope to convince by iteration. And we must 
emphasize also our gratitude to all donors of prizes, es- 
pecially those two guarantors who have been, for the past 
six years, pioneers in a good cause. 

Mr. S. King Russell, of New York, specified last Feb- 
ruary that his prize was "to be given, as a mark of dis- 
tinction and encouragement, to the young poet, compara- 
tively unknown as yet, who, in the opinion of the jury, most 
deserves and needs the stimulus of such an award." And 
indeed, most of Poetry's awards have been made in this 
spirit, ever since Mr. Yeats advised us to be so guided when 
he declined our earliest prize in favor of a younger man. 
This year, especially, the Levinson Prize is awarded specifi- 
cally on that principle ; for when the jury stood three to 
three the deciding vote was cast by a member who so ex- 
plained it: prizes, in his opinion, should be an expression 
of confidence in an artist's power — a gamble on his future — 
rather than an award for a more completed and achieved 
work of art, but with less promise in it. 

It would be comparatively easy to award this year's prizes 
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to poets already so honored by us or others: for example, 
to Carl Sandburg for his beautiful Redhaw Winds, pub- 
lished last October; or to Edgar Lee Masters, for the three 
epic chapters from his Domesday Book of last June; or to 
Sara Teasdale, winner of two P. S. A. prizes, for her ex- 
quisite lyric, Song, in Poetry last September; or indeed to 
Mr. Yeats himself for his poetic drama of last January, 
The Only Jealousy of Emer. But we are convinced that 
awards should not be mere repetitions, or the mere ratifica- 
tion of loud applause. In this conviction we prefer to con- 
sider hors concours these already laurelled poets; including 
also Cloyd Head and Vachel Lindsay. And poems by mem- 
bers of the jury also are not in competition: in this case 
Red Earth and Candle-light and Sun by Alice Corbin, 
The Harp by Helen Hoyt, Facets by Eunice Tietjens, and 
' ' m erica by the editor. Translations also are exempt. 

With this preliminary, and in the hope that our con- 
tributors and readers will not demand infallibility in human 
judgment, the editorial staff of Poetry has the honor of 
announcing three prizes: the first two being for poems, or 
groups of poems, printed in this magazine during its seventh 
year — October, 1918, to September, 1919; and the third 
requiring no limitation of date. 

The Helen Haire Levinson Prize of two hundred 
dollars for a poem or group of poems by a citizen of the 
United States, is awarded to 

H. L. Davis 
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of The Dalles, Oregon, for his group of poems, Primapara, 
published in the April number. 

This prize was founded in 1913 by Mr. Salmon O. Lev- 
inson of Chicago. Previous awards have been as follows: 

1914 — Carl Sandburg, for Chicago Poems. 

191 5 — Vachel Lindsay, for The Chinese Nightingale. 

1916 — Edgar Lee Masters, for All Life in a Life. 

191 7 — Cloyd Head, for Grotesques. 

1918 — John Curtis Underwood, for The Song of the 
Cheechas. 

The prize of one hundred dollars, offered by an anony- 
mous guarantor for a poem, or group of poems, without 
distinction of nationality, is awarded to 

Marjorie Allen Seiffert 

of Moline, Illinois, for her poem, The Old Woman, pub- 
lished last January. 

This prize, or other prizes similar in intent, have been 
previously awarded as follows: 

19 1 3 — Vachel Lindsay, for General Booth Enters into 
Heaven. 

191 5 — Constance Lindsay Skinner, for Songs of the Coast- 
dwellers. 

1915— "H. D.," for Poems. 

191 6 — John Gould Fletcher, for Arizona Poems. 

191 7 — Robert Frost, for Snow. 

191 8 — Ajan Syrian, for From the Near East. 
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The prize of one hundred dollars offered by Mr. S. 
King Russell, under conditions noted above, for good work 
by a young poet, is awarded to 

Mark Turbyfill 

of Chicago, because of the quality of his work printed in 
Poetry for May, 191 7, and August, 1918, as well as last 
month. 

Three other special prizes, of one hundred dollars each, 
have been previously awarded : to Louise Driscoll, for Metal 
Checks, as the best poem of the war received in competition 
and printed in our War Number of November, 1914; to 
Wallace Stevens, for Three Travellers Watch a Sunrise, 
adjudged the best one-act poetic play received in a prize 
contest — July, 1916; and to Muna Lee, for a lyric poem or 
poems by a young poet, in Poetry during its fourth year. 

Besides the above three awards, and the poems by former 
winners of Poetry prizes listed above, the following poems 
receive honorable mention: 

The Blue Duck, by Lew Sarett (November). 

Nostalgia, and Tommies in the Train, by D. H. Lawrence 
(February). 

Song, by Sara Teasdale (September). 

Fatherland, by Eloise Robinson (October). 

Recuerdo and She is Overheard Singing, by Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay (May). 
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Broken Windows, by William Carlos Williams (March). 

Masks, by Max Michelson (November). 

The Day in Summer, by Emanuel Carnevali (September). 

Little Rabbit, by A. Y. Winters (September). 

The Edge and Dawn-wind, by Lola Ridge (October). 

Proud New York, by John Reed (April). 

Melody in a Restaurant, by Conrad Aiken (August). 

The Garden of the West, by Louise Driscoll (December). 

Before My Fire in a French Village, and Ante Proelium, 

by Morris Bishop (March). 
Songs to a Woman, by Maxwell Bodenheim (May). 
Prayers and Fantasies, by Richard Aldington (November). 
Aero-metre and Consecration, by Robert M. McAlmon 

(March). 
Grandmother, by Frances Shaw (March). 

And 
A Little Girl's Songs, by Hilda Conkling (July). 

The following translations also receive honorable men- 
tion : 

The Farewell, by Charles Vildrac, translated by Witter 

Bynner (February). 
Chinese Written Wall-pictures, translated by Florence 

Ayscough and Amy Lowell (February). 
Old Folk Songs of Ukraina, translated by Florence Randal 

Livesay (April). 
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THE PRIZE POEMS 

In deference to urgent requests, we here reprint as many 
of the prize-poems as we have room for, for the benefit of 
those readers who do not keep their files of the magazine.- 

Primapara, by H. L. Davis, is a group of eleven poems, 
of which we reprint four. For the first, we revise the title 
according to the poet's corrected proof, which arrived too 
late last March. 

PROUD RIDERS 

We rode hard, and brought the cattle from brushy springs, 
From heavy dying thickets, leaves wet as snow ; 
From high places, white-grassed, and dry in the wind; 
Draws where the quaken-asps were yellow and white, 
And the leaves spun and spun like money spinning. 
We poured them out on the trail, and rode for town. 

Men in the fields leaned forward in the wind, 

Stood in the stubble and watched the cattle passing. 

The wind bowed all, the stubble shook like a shirt. 

We threw the reins by the yellow and black fields, and rode, 

And came, riding together, into the town 

Which is by the gray bridge, where the alders are. 

The white-barked alder trees dropping big leaves 

Yellow and black, into the cold black water. 

Children, little cold boys, watched after us — 

The freezing wind flapped their clothes like windmill paddles. 

Down the fiat frosty road we crowded the herd: 

High stepped 'the horses for us, proud riders in autumn. 

IN THE FIELD 

The young grass burnt up, so hot the air was: 
And I was lying by her knee, near the cool low 
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Spring branch, in sight of the green shining meadow. 

How red her mouth was, how fine her hair, and so cool ; 

Her hair was cool as the ground; I thought how red 

Her mouth was, and wondered at her white wrists. 

Another would have meddled, not have let me lie; 

Another would have laughed when I put in items her beauty, 

But she was still, like any scene or the sky. 

Her red mouth, her wrists so white. "This is cool blood, 

And it is deep, since it colors your mouth only. 

I wonder and wonder at you — do you seem best 

Playing with your hand in the dirt, like any dumb person? 

For then you are like a black-river bird at rest; 

Or like a poet sitting on the stairs among 

The people like yours, and talking familiarly with them. 

I wonder at you moreover because of your people, 

Whose daughters should not seem sweet; yet you seem to me 

Pleasanter to touch than are the light breast feathers 

Of a bird; and your heart plays lower, more like wind. 

It is pleasure to lie by your knee here in the fields." 

I say yet, the white alders and the willows' switching, 
And the weaving of thin graceful weeds, pleased me more 
Than to own pastures: because of her beauty. But say 
Nothing like, "Come away," because her people 
Work with her now, where about cold low springs the smoke 
From waters at morning stains the cold air all day. 



MY STEP-GRANDFATHER 

My step-grandfather sat during the noon spell 

Against the wild crabapple tree, by the vines. 

Flies about the high hot fern played, or fell 

To his beard, or upon the big vein of his hand. 

With their playing he seemed helpless and old, in a land 

Where new stumps, piles of green brush, fresh-burnt pines, 

Were young and stubborn. He mentioned the old times 

As if he thought of this: "I have marched, and run 

Over the old hills, old plowed land, with my gun 

Bumping furrows — oh, years old. But in this new place 

There is nothing I know. I ride a strange colt." 
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"You know old times, and have seen some big man's face: 
Out of the old times, what do you remember most?" 

"General Lee. Once they called us out in a cold 

Plowed field, to parade for him. He was old with frost. 

I remember our style of dress; my dead friends last long, 

(I would have thought longer) ; and there were peaked women 

Who watched us march, and joked with us as they were trimming 

The green shoots of wild roses to eat. But these with me 

Lack what the other has — they are not so strong. 

And lost battles? — I would be prouder starving in rain 

And beaten and running every day, with General Lee, 

Than fat and warm, winning under another man." 

Alone presently, I laid myself face down 

To avoid seeing the field ; and thought of how the book 

Describes Esther; and imagined how that queen might look, 

Preferred for beauty, in her old fields red and brown. 

"I am like my step-grandfather," I thought, "and could 

Follow whatever I love, blind and bold; 

Or go hungry and in great shame, and, for a cause, be proud." 

And I came to work, sad to see him so old. 



THE VALLEY HARVEST 

Honey in the horn ! I brought my horse from the water 

And from the white grove of tall alders over the spring, 

And brought him past a row of high hollyhocks 

Which flew and tore their flowers thin as his mane. 

And women there watched, with hair blown over their mouths; 

Yet in watching the oat field they were quiet as the spring. 

"Are the hollyhocks full bloomed? It is harvest then. 

The hay falls like sand falling in a high wind 

When the weeds blow and fly — but steady the sand falls. 

It is harvest, harvest, and honey in the horn. 

I would like to go out, in a few days, through the stubble field, 

And to all the springs — yours too we have known for years — 

And to the bearing vines, and clean the berries from them." 

Call, women! — why do you stand if not for your pride's sake? 
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But the women would neither call to me nor speak, 
Nor to any man not mowing during their harvest. 
They watched with their hair blowing, near the stalks, 
In the row of red hollyhocks. 

Quiet as the spring. 
What is by the spring? A bird, and a few old leaves. 



We reprint the whole of Mrs. Seiffert's prize poem: 



THE OLD WOMAN 

A Morality Play in Two Parts 

i 
Doctor: There is an old woman 

Who ought to die — 
Deacon: And nobody knows 

But what she's dead — 
Doctor: The air will be cleaner 

When she's gone — 
Deacon: But we dare not bury her 

Till she's dead — 
Landlady: Come, young doctor 

From the first floor front, 

Come, dusty deacon 

From the fourth floor back, 

You take her heels 

And I'll take her head — 
Doctor and We'll carry her 
Deacon: And bury her — 

If she's dead ! 
House: They roll her up 

In her old red quilt, 

They carry her down 

At a horizontal tilt. 

She doesn't say, "Yes!" 

And she doesn't say, "No!" 

She doesn't say, "Gentlemen, 

Where do we go?" 
Doctor: Out in the lot 

Where the ash-cans die, 
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There, old woman, 
There shall you lie! 

Deacon: Let's hurry away, 

And never look behind 
To see if her eyes 
Are dead and blind, 
To see if the quilt 
Lies over her face. 
Perhaps she'll groan, 
Or move in her place! 

House: The room is empty 

Where the old woman lay, 
And I no longer 
Smell like a tomb — 

Landlady: Doctor, deacon, 
Can you say 
Who'll pay the rent 
For the old woman's room? 



House: The room is empty 

Down the hall; 

There are mice in the closet, 

Ghosts in the wall. 

A pretty little lady 

Comes to see — 
Woman: Oh, what a dark room! 

Not for me! 
Landlady: The room is large 

And the rent is low; 

There's a deacon above, 

And a doctor below — 
Deacon: When the little mice squeak 

I will pray— * 
Doctor: I'll psycho-analyze 

The ghosts away — 
Landlady: The bed is large 

And the mattress deep; 

Wrapped in a featherbed 

You shall sleep — 
Woman: But here's the door 

Without a key — 
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An unlocked room 
Won't do for me! 

Doctor: Here's a bolt — 

Deacon: And here's a bar — 

Landlady: You'll sleep safely 
Where you are! 

Woman: Good-night, gentlemen, 
It's growing late. 
Good-night, landlady, 
Pray don't wait! 
I'm going to bed — 
I'll bolt the door 
And sleep more soundly 
Than ever before ! 

Deacon: Good-night, madam, 
I'll steal away — 

Doctor: Glad a pretty lady 

Has come to stay! 

House: She lights a candle — 

What do I see? 
That cloak looks like 
A quilt to me! 
She climbs into bed 
Where long she's lain; 
She's come back home — 
She won't leave again. 
She's found once more 
Her rightful place — 
Same old lady 
With a pretty new face. 
Let the deacon pray 
And the doctor talk — 
The mice will squeak 
And the ghosts will walk. 
There's a crafty smile 
On the landlady's face — 
The old woman's gone 
And she's filled her place! 

Landlady: It's nothing to me 

If the old woman's dead- 
I've somebody sleeping 
In every bed! 
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Of the poems by Mark Turbyfill which appeared previous 
to last month, we reprint two: 

A SONG FOR SOULS UNDER FIRE 

Lo, that doves 

Should soften 

These surging streets! 

I found him talking simply and gladly of God, 
In the unmoved city of granite 
And noise. 

Thought kindled in his cheek, 
And his white faith 
Was the tree in spring 
To look upon. 

He whispered me he knew the God of Daniel 

In the lions' den ; 

The faith of Joan of Arc 

On parapets. 

He will walk, a spirit 
Of unguessed power, 
Into battle. 

He will walk unreached 
Into fire ! 

THE FOREST OF DEAD TREES 

I climbed up the rough mountain-side 
Through the forest of dead trees. 

I touched their smooth, stark limbs, 

And learned much of the white beauty of death. 

Whose taut, slender thigh was this? 
And this, whose gracious throat? 
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life, you are not more beautiful 

Than this silent, curving death is beautiful ! 

And Eternity — 

1 think I heard it cry: 
"Centre within centre, 
Death or Life, 

One am I." 



NOTES 

Mr. W. B. Yeats, the distinguished Irish poet, has contributed to 
Poetry so often as to require no introduction. His latest book of 
verse is The Wild Swans at Coole, published in America this year 
by the Macmillan Co. 

Mr. Robert Nichols, author of Ardors and Endurances (Fred. A. 
Stokes Co.), is the young English soldier-poet who made a lecture- 
tour through this country last winter. 

Mr. Yone Noguchi, of Tokyo, Japan, is sufficiently introduced 
to our readers in Mrs. Tietjens' editorial. His compatriot, Mr. 
Jun Fujita, is now a resident of Chicago, in the employ of the 
Evening Post. 

Evelyn Scott (Mrs. Cyril Kay Scott) who appears in Poetry for 
the first time, was born in Tennessee, and for the last five years has 
been living in Bahia, Brazil. She has written stories and plays 
as well as poems, but has not yet published a volume. 

Mr. Malcolm Cowley, of Pittsburgh, is now a post-graduate 
student at Harvard, after some war experience in the artillery. 
Mr. Cowley has been a member of the Harvard Poetry Club, but 
has published little as yet. 

Miss Godwin Trezevant Carrall, born in Little Rock, Ark., has 
been on the stage since her graduation from Vassar eight years ago. 

Except Messrs. Yeats and Nichols, the above poets are new to 
our readers. The following have appeared before in Poetry: 

Mr. Lew Sarett, who is now a member of the faculty of the 
University of Illinois at Urbana, worked for nine summer seasons 
as a guide in the Chippewa country. His first book of verse, 
Many Many Moons, to be published this winter by Henry Holt & 
Co., will consist partly of his Chippewa interpretations. 

Mr. Willard Wattles has returned to the faculty of the Uni- 
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